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Charivaria 


Wen Hitter recently abolished law and justice in 
Germany it must have been a great surprise to Germans 
that there had been any up to then. 


° ° 


Comedy radio programmes are now specially recorded in 
America and rebroadcast in this country. Thus depriving 
British comedians of their main source of new jokes. 


° ° 


A correspondent says he bought half a dozen bottles of 
whisky last week. His idea is to get hold of some while it 
is still comparatively cheap. 

° ° 


Notice on door of Restaurant : 






Ls “ OPEN 
ALVAGE TWO PAILS OF WATER INSIDE” 
‘eer No hay? 
° ° 


We cannot but commend 
the patriotism of the India- 
rubber Man at a circus who 
walked into a salvage depot 
and gave himself up. 


° ° 


“It is difficult to pay income-tax twice,” says an Inland 
Revenue official. Especially nowadays when payment is 
apparently wanted twice all at once. 


° ° 


A gossip writer mentions a cocktail party which had to 
be put off because the hostess ran out of gin. What would 
be interesting is where she ran into it. 
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A writer mentions that Herr HiTLEr’s recent speech in 
Berlin suggests he has forgotten the vow he made not to 
leave Russian soil until the Russians were beaten. This 
just shows the advantage of keeping a diary. 


° ° 


According to a salvage committee report, bus tickets are 
no longer thrown away carelessly, large numbers being 
returned for repulping. Others, of course, are being 
treasured as souvenirs. 


° ° 


“The sender of the cable was her 
daughter’s husband, Leading Cook 
Edgar B——, aged 24, who is with 
his brother-in-law in Sans Origine.” 

Dorset Paper. 


What a coincidence! 


°o ° 


We are an adaptable people, 
but when peace comes it will 
be strange at first for the 
customer always to be right. 





° ° 


HITLER boasts that he has not claimed three days off 
duty since 1933. But few of us are so sure of retiring 


so early. 


° ° 


Owing to the smallness of newspapers, this year’s 
Cuckoo-Hearing Championship was postponed. 


° ° 


A writer suggests that a tax should have been levied on 
indoor games. But this was done. Darts recently went up 
3d. a pint. 
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Islands 


that Madagascar was the third largest island in the 
world. 

“Nonsense,” said Chamfrith (this also is a pseudonym), 
“it’s the fifth.” 

Cargleweather then asked whether Australia was an 
island. (Cargleweather has threatened me with a libel 
action if I disclose his real identity in print.) 

“Tf Australia is an island,” said Gloot, “then America 
is an island.” 

Two islands, thought Cargleweather, divided by the 
Panama Canal. 

“Europe, Asia and Africa are one island, 
Chamfrith, “if it wasn’t for the Suez Canal.” 

“The Panama and Suez Canals between them have 
ruined the two largest islands in the world,” I said sadly. 

We brooded for a while on fate. Nothing is so destructive 
of a good argument on war strategy as too precise a know- 
ledge of the facts. Encyclopedias and atlases have ruined 
the arguments of many of the best amateur strategists in 
London and the provinces. Either a country sticks out 
further than it ought to have done, or it belongs to some 
other Empire than we had supposed; a piece of sea is 
wider than it should have been; harbours have been altered, 
towns misplaced, populations muddled ; neither the Equator 
nor the Gulf Stream appears to be really playing the game. 
If to a precise knowledge of all these troublesome things is 
added a real acquaintance with military possibilities, one 
often wonders why anybody except an amateur strategist 
is ever allowed to make an offensive at all. He alone makes 
light of difficulties. Nature is against him, but he struggles 
on. Nearly every plan I have ever devised for an attack 
on the Eastern or Western front has been strangled, I 
thought sadly, by the red tape of history, geography, or 
sea-power. One should keep clear of men with professional 
knowledge in those matters. No wonder that Napoleon, 
who studied such details so earnestly, should have failed 
in the énd. 

“Coming back to Madagascar,” remarked Gloot, suddenly 
interrupting our reveries. 

We did so with a start. 

“Don’t say,” implored Cargleweather, “‘All I can tell 
you is—well, the last time I was at Seychelles I was talking 
to 4 fellow who was gathering turtles, and he seemed to 
think——’ ” 

“T wasn’t going to,” pleaded Gloot. 

“Why don’t we take Mozambique ?” wondered Chamfrith. 

“Tt belongs to Portugal.” 

“ Why 2 ” 

Happily nobody knew. 

“ Anyhow, I was only going to say that Madagascar is 
a thousand miles long.” 

“It was Captain Kidd’s island,” said Chamfrith. 

“It was the place,” I said, “where Edward Trelawny 
met and married his first wife, but I don’t remember 
whether she was a pirate’s daughter or a native princess. 
Not that it matters much just now.” 

Gloot said “Who are the natives anyway?” 

“Arabs, Negroes, Indians, Polynesians,” said Cargle- 
weather, taking, I thought, no chances. 

“But Madagascans first and foremost,” I cried. “You 
can tell a Madagascan anywhere on the surface of the globe 
by the quiet pride.with which he states his belief that his 
own is the best and most beautiful country in the world. 


I all began with Gloot (that is not his real name) saying 


” 


observed 


In fact I don’t see why we should offer to hand it over to 
France again when the war comes to an end. ‘Madagascar 
for the Madagascans!’ should be the cry. Antananarivans, 
awake! After all these years of exploitation and oppression 
let there be self-determination for the fifth largest island 
on the earth.” 

“The third,” said Gloot, with a kind of deadly obstinacy. 

“What about Baffin Island and Devon Island and Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergen?” said Cargleweather. 

“Home Rule for Nova Zembla,” I said, stirred by the 
thought. 

“What does one get from Madagascar anyhow?” asked 
Chamfrith. 

“Hides, hemp and minerals,” I answered quickly, 
shutting my eyes. “We always used to say that at my prep. 
school. It was considered the safest bet.” 

“Not for Spitzbergen.” 

“You could lay off hemp and put a bit on blubber 
for Spitzbergen.” 

“Anyhow,” said Gloot, “Madagascar is a thousand 
miles long.” 

Cargleweather doubted even this. He had seen a map of 
Great Britain superimposed on a map of Madagascar, and 
the bits at both ends didn’t make Madagascar twice as 
long as we were. 

“But Great Britain is more than five hundred miles 
long,” said Chamfrith. 

I said it was a hundred and eighty miles to Manchester. 

“Not as the crow flies,” argued Cargleweather. 

“They don’t fly straight,” said Chamfrith. 

“Home to the rooky wood,” I murmured. 

“There are no crows in Madagascar,” said Gloot, rather 
boldly it seemed to me. “Only flying lemurs.” 

“How straight,” asked Chamfrith, ‘‘do flying lemurs fly ?” 

“Gloot,” said Cargleweather, “would you care to——?” 

“The fastest bird in the world,” said Gloot, “is not 
known. It is almost certainly one of the sea-birds.” 

“The shearwater,” said Cargleweather. 

“We weren’t discussing which was the fastest bird, but 
which was the straightest bird.” 

““Sea-eagles.” 

“They loiter.” 

“Swallows.” 

“They go round in circles.” 

“Falcons.” 

“Humming-birds.” 

“What we were really discussing,” said Gloot, “was the 
length of Madagascar.” 

“Not its length, but its size.” 

“Why 2 9 

There seemed to be no answer to that. 

“Tf it was Iceland,” said Cargleweather, “it would be 
almost as broad as it’s long.” 


We had to leave it at that. Evoe. 


° ° 


“Women’s InstiTUTE.—The Women’s Institute at their monthly 
meeting, Mrs.—— presiding, welcomed some new members. Miss—— 
gave a talk on cement work and showed some garden ornaments 
which she had made. A roll call was held, the subject being, 
‘What career I would choose if I had been a man.’ Tea followed.” 

Hereford Paper. 
None too soon. 
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THE NEWSPAPER BATTLE SCHOOL 


* And those behind cried ‘ Forward!’ ” 
And those in front cried ‘ Back!’ ” 














NOTHER Independent in! Jolly 
good show! 
Well, what did I tell you ? 

No idea. 

Just about a year ago—don’t you 
remember ?—you were moaning about 
Parliament, because it was entirely 
composed of congenital crooks and half- 
wits, and there ought to be intelligence 
tests for Members, and so on—— 

Well, so there ought! 

Careful, old boy! Last time I 
finished by proving that what might be 
needed was an intelligence test for the 
electors ; because, after all, it’s they 
who elect the—— 

No, they don’t! It’s the Caucus, 
the party machine does everything! 

Patience, child! We had all this out 
before. I pointed out that even during 
the party truce there wasn’t the smallest 
reason why honest, fearless, patriotic 
unselfish Independents should not put 
themselves up at by-elections against 
the cowardly, self-seeking numskulls who 
were selected in every case by the great 
parties of the State. 
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NAVAL OCCASION 


Little Talks 


Oh, come, old boy, I didn’t go as 
far as that. 

Well, you weren’t far off. Then I said : 
“In this deplorable situation, this 
appalling decadence of Parliament, what 
a pity that a few distinguished public 
men—or publicists—don’t step into the 
breach, instead of merely laying down 
the law about what ‘the politicians’ ought 
to do, and not always being very polite 
to the politicians !” 

I remember now. 
Priestley. 

Yes, but there are lots of other 
intellectuals with a strong social con- 
science. What about Shaw and Wells— 
getting on, maybe, but still trumpeting 
like young ’uns ? What about Haldane 
and Huxley—what about the Great Joad 
himself ? 

Ah, but, old boy, you can’t ex- 
pect fine minds like those to spend 


You mentioned 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 
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themselves on the rough-and-tumble 
of politics—wasting their time in the 
Lobbies and so on—— 

Half a minute. I thought the com- 
plaint was that the minds.in the House of 
Commons weren't fine enough. If the 
really good minds are too good for the 
place, how can you expect it to be full of 
good minds ? 

, Ah, but, old boy, you’re not being 
air. 

All right. Forget all that. What you 
said last time was that chaps like that 
wouldn't have a chance of getting in at a 
by-election. I said if they had any guts 
at least they’d try. 

It isn’t a question of guts. I tell you, 
they don’t want 

How do you know? I asked you 
before. Have you taken the smallest 
steps to find out ? Have you—yourself— 
taken the tiniest totter to get one of these 
fine intelligences to stand as an Indepen- 
dent in your own constituency ? 

No. 

Well, then, we’re back at the beginning 
—“intelligence test for electors.” Because, 
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you see, what I said last year was 
perfectly right. It could be done. It’s 
being done. It’s happening every week. 

Good thing too. 

Maybe. But are you quite content ? 
I mean, we still haven’t enlisted any of 
he “fine intelligences.” None of the 
new boys, with all respect to them, is a 
Shaw, a Huxley, a Haldane, a Priestley, 
a Joad—— 

I don’t think we want them. 

Oh ? 

What d’you mean—“Oh?” 

You mean—you want more the 
ordinary, straightforward, practical type 
of man—not the “intellectual” ? 


Yes. 

Well, that’s what you’ve got. 

Ah, but they mustn’t be tied to a 
party! 

Why not ? 

Well, isn’t it obvious? Fancy grown 
men having to be told what to do by 
a lot of Whips! 

You don’t mind grown soldiers being 
told what to do by a lot of-—— 

Dash it, how can you talk like this? 
Aren’t you an Independent your- 
self ? 

Yes. In fact I fancy I began this 
racket. And I wouldn't be a “party- 
hack” for anything. But I’m not so 
foolish as to want to abolish the parties. 
When I was young I liked to play 
scrum-half. But I didn’t want to do 
away with the scrum. On the contrary, 
I found it useful. 

That’s quite different—and you 
know it! 

I know it’s quite difficult to think of 
a metaphor that you'll accept. Let’s try 
another. Guerrillas. By the way, why 
are they always spelt with one “r” now ? 
Guerrillas. Excellent chaps. Do great 
work. But an army which consisted 
entirely of guerrillas would never get 
anywhere. 

That isn’t—— 

And, by the way, guerrillas as a rule, 
don’t get very much done unless they 
have regular troops to work with. That’s 
a big point. 

But we’re not talking about football, 
or war either. We’re talking about 
matters of opinion, belief—about what 
is right. Surely a man should be 
allowed to know his own mind about 
that? 

If he does. But do you suppose that 
any Member of Parliament can really 
“know his own mind” or “know what 1s 
right” about all the hundreds of questions 
that arise? If he did, he’d be a super- 
Shaw ! 

Joad would. 

I thought you decided you didn’t want 
Joad in the House ? 

Well, I can change my mind, 
can’t I? 
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Certainly. Is Joad going to be a 
party-man—or an Independent ? 

Independent. But left-wing, of 
course. 

I don’t call that very independent. 
You mean he’ll always vote on the same 
side ? 

Most things, I dare say; but—— 

Anyhow, there will be lots of things 
about which even Joad does not know 
“what is right.” He hasn’t got the 
private information of the Government. 
He hasn't heard the debate—— 

But he ought to know. 

Oh, no. Everybody can’t be in the 
Chamber all the time. That’s the biggest 
bit of ignorance of all. Joad will have lots 
of other things todo. He may be upstairs 
on a Committee—he may be interviewing 
constituents about their pensions—he 
may be 

Yes, but if he wasn’t there he ought 
not to vote at all. 

Ah, yes, I know that lofty notion. I 
began with it myself. But, you know, 
it won't work. You’ve got to realize two 
things. First, the main business of the 
House is not, as some people seem to 
think, to trip the King’s Government up, 
but to help the King’s Government to 
carry on—until they chuck it out. 
Secondly, most of the “divisions” are 
not about the spectacular vital things you 
read about—votes of confidence and so 
on—but about small questions where 
there’s no real “right or wrong,” and 
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nine times out of ten the King’s Govern- 
ment deserves support. 

Except from the Opposition ? 

Well, yes. Now, say the Nationaliza- 
tion of Bees Bill is being hotly debated in 
Committee. Joad is in favour of the 
principle of the Bill, but he happens to 
be having dinner with a lot of “good 
party-men.” In the Chamber some ass, 
crank, or hero is trying to get wasps 
nationalized as well, and challenging a 
division every ten minutes. Every time 
the bell rings the contemptible party-men 
get up, leave their dinner, and go and 
vote for the Government. Now, it would 
be very attractive for Joad to sit still and 
go on with his dinner and say, when the 
other chaps come back: “Ha, ha! I’m 
a superior Independent. I leave you 
rotters to do the work of the House.” 
But I bet he wouldn’t do it. It can’t be 
done. See ? 

I suppose I do. 

For one thing, when Joad has some 
pet cause he wants to push, he won’t get 
much goodwill from his fellows—to say 
nothing of the Whips—if he refuses to 
play with anybody else. 

I see. Log-rolling. 

Not at all. Recognizing that one is 
not the only pebble on the beach. The 
first principle of democracy. 

But what about the Government 
man who does want to vote for 
nationalizing wasps? Why shouldn’t 
he? 

Nothing to stop him. He'll be chided 
by the Whips, I suppose. But if he 
doesn’t like that he can leave the party. 

Or be expelled ? 

If he’s “Left-wing”—yes. But how 
many Conservatives have you seen 
expelled—even before Munich, when 
numbers of them voted against the 
Government on all the big things ? 

None. 

Mind you. I think there may be a bit 
too much “discipline.” But I’m dead 
sure the party is as necessary as the 
regiment. 

Well, they ’ll have to pull their socks 
up in the country. 

True. I should have thought the real 
way of keeping the party truce in the 
country was to put up no party candidate 
at all—and let the Independents play by 
themselves—as long as they were good 
ones. Joad versus Huzley, for example, 
would be fun. 

Anyhow, it’s awful to think of your 
old House, still just the same as in 1935. 

My dear fellow, there have been 
elected 160 new Members since then— 
76 since the war began, or more than two 
a month. 

Well, they all seem to say the same 
as the old ones. 

That may be because it is right. 

A. P. i. 
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At the Pictures 





ALL THE ONE CREw, You SEE 


One of Our Aircraft is 
Missing (Directors: 
MicHaEL PoweELL and 
EmERIC PRESSBURGER) is 
structurally reminiscent of 
Forty-Ninth Parallel, but 
in my opinion much better. 
Here again is the escaping 
crew of a crashed bomber 
in a foreign land, here again 
the inevitably episodic 
treatment; but the em- 
phasis of course is very 
different, for this time we 
are sympathetically inter- 
ested in the crew’s escape 
—and so, what is more, 
are most of the native in- 
habitants. Once more is 
noticeable the care to 
present diverse representa- 
tive types; the assortment 
of accents, ages, disposi- 
tions and jobs among the 
crew is as miscellaneous as 
it can be made. (Canada 
is not directly represented—but we 
hear its comment, beforehand, on 
being left out.) Similarly in Holland: 
we see one quisling, many different 
kinds of eager help. The brave Dutch 
women are particularly well repre- 
sented, by Googie WITHERS—this is 
the first time, I believe, that she has 
been given a serious part, and she does 
it admirably—and PamELAa Brown. 
Among the men from the bomber 
probably Eric PorTMAN again stands 
out, but all the acting is good. This 
film is altogether a first-rate piece of 
work, impressive notably in the way it 
suggests the unity of the crew, the 
feeling of the men that they belong 
together (a suggestion that a wounded 
man should be left behind draws the 
sober reply “We couldn’t do that. 
We’re all the one crew; you see”’) and 
in its hint of the enormous force of 


underground resistance in occupied 
Holland. ; 


I have read since, but didn’t realize 
at the time, that One of Our Aircraft 
is Missing has no incidental music; 
which gives me a chance for smoothly 
passing on to How Green Was My 
Valley (Director: Joun Forp), which 
I think has a great deal too much, too 
heavily orchestrated and often too 
loud. Nor is this the only way in which 
the producers have been too lavish. 
The film is also very generally overlit; 
and as for the immense profusion of 
accents meant to be Welsh . . . but it 
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is useless to pretend that the variety 
of the accents will be resented or even 
much noticed by the average member 
of the audience. The average member 
of the audience (let’s face the fact) is 





{One of Our Aircraft is Missing 
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kept happy if there is something doing 
all the time; and the makers of this 
film have simply strung togetlfer all 
the most obviously and easily dramatic 
incidents from the best-selling novel, 





[How Green Was My Valley 


BATHING SCENE 


Mr. Morgan. .... Donatp CRISP 
Mrs. Morgan . . SARA ALLGOOD 


and they see their efforts crowned with 
the Academy Award. 

All right. But the predominant 
impression is waste. Waste of a theme; 
I see no reason why a really great 


Hues WILLIAMS 
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picture should not have been made— 
and by JoHN Forp, who one would 
have thought could do it—about the 
decline of the Welsh mining industry 
and the early troubles of trade 
unionism. Waste of good 
players; the film is full of 
them, but young Roppy 
MacDowa tt as the usual 
sensitive small boy comes 
off best. And thousands of 
watts of light, hundreds of 
bars of music, dramatic 
crisis after crisis—all inces- 
santly leaking away into 
the air. 


The new Lusitscu film 
is a strange muddled 
mixture, and it’s sad that 
it should have had to be 
in this that the ill-fated 
CaROLE LOMBARD made 
(I suppose) her last appear- 
ance. 1'o Be or Not To Be 
shows the results of work- 
ing in—as it is sometimes 
called—a vacuum; of going 

_ happily ahead manufactur- 
ing scenes and dialogue 
designed to produce laughs 

or tears, and failing to consider any 
possible implications they may have. 
Mr. LusirscH has been rebuked for 
making a light comic film about the 
bombing and occupation of Warsaw; 
but I imagine he would defend himself 
by pointing to various scenes here 
designed to show that bombing is a 
terrible thing and that German occu- 
pation produces misery. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to explain to him 
that this kind of thing does not seem 
right when mixed with a farcical spy 
drama full of tricks with disguise and 
comically pompous military men, with 
husband-and-wife by-play of the kind 
he used to give us (in the Hollywood- 
Paris or the Hollywood-Budapest) 
before the war. But luckily for the 
commercial success of this picture it 
would no doubt be just as difficult to 
explain to the “average member of 
the audience”’ I mentioned so snootily 
above. 


One Foot in Heaven (Director: 
Irvine RaPPerR) is unpretentious and 
eminently worthy. Based on another 
best-selling book, it tells the story of 
a Methodist parson (FREDRIC Marcu) 
and his difficulties in a succession of 
small U.S. towns. The difficulties are 
everyday ones, the wife and family 
and parishioners have human and 
amusing failings, and the details of 
small-town life are well presented. 
This is a good sound picture for what is 
often called ‘“‘the family trade.” R. M. 
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Anecdote 


HE cadet who is senior course 
commander for the day at our 
0.C.T.U. has the privilege, for 
one night only, of dining in the officers’ 
mess, and a few evenings ago it was 
Cadet Sympson’s turn. He was 
—— when he came back to our 
ut. 

“It was great fun,” he said. “There 
were five of us—Colonel Applesea, 
Captain Bay, Captain Scatson, Lieu- 
tenant Smith and myself. Lieutenant 
Smith, like the others, was in the last 
war, and he suddenly came out with a 
very funny story about something that 
happened to him in France. He was 
sitting...” 

It was one of those stories that are 
just slightly too vulgar to print, but 
just not too vulgar to be exchanged 
across the table in the officers’ mess, 
and the incident had really happened 
(or so he said) to Lieutenant Smith. 

According to Sympson the story had 
gone down extremely well at dinner. 
Colonel Applesea had laughed with 
restrained enjoyment, as became his 
rank. Captain Bay, who is our lecturer 
on Organization and Administration, 
had roared his appreciation, and 
Captain Scatson, our lecturer on 
Tactics, had almost fallen from his 
chair with amusement. 

“By thunder!” Captain Scatson had 
said, ‘‘I will use that tale to-morrow in 
my lecture on ‘The Eight Principles 
of War.’ One needs light relief when 
lecturing on Tactics, and stories that 
the men haven’t heard before are 
precious hard to come by.” 

Captain Bay chuckled. 

“Bad luck, Scatson, old boy,” he 
said. “I lecture first in the morning, 
on ‘How to Open an Imprest Account,’ 
and Smith’s story is just what I need. 
I’m afraid you'll have to find some- 
thing else to keep the men awake 
through your dreary lecture on ‘The 
Eight Principles of War.’” 

According to Sympson, Captain 
Seatson looked daggers at Captain 
Bay, and if it had not been for a 
warning glance from the Colonel, 
Sympson is pretty sure that hot words 
would have resulted. Luckily Lieuten- 
ant Smith leaped into the breach by 
‘starting another anecdote, and though 
it was much too dull to be used by 
either of the lecturers, it gave Captain 
Scatson time to cool. 

“It will be interesting,” said 
Sympson, “to see which of them 
actually uses the story in the morning. 
Captain Scatson is not a man to be 
easily baffled, and when I came away 
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“Yes, 1 pulled the cord. The wheels kept saying: ‘\s your 
Journey really necessary? Is your journey really necessary? Is 


your journey really necessary . . 


any longer.” 


he was deep in consultation with the 
Colonel. 1 fancy he was trying to 
outflank Captain Bay by having the 
lectures transposed, on the ground that 
he wanted to go to the dentist after- 
wards. Possibly he won the Colonel 
over, but that would not end the 
matter. Captain Bay, with his know- 
ledge of Organization and Adminis- 
tration, is quite capable of a come- 
back.” 

We had a few bets on the event. 
Sympson offered 3-2 in soap-coupons 


.?’ I just couldn’t stand it 


on Captain Scatson, and found quite 
a number of takers. 

All bets were cancelled, however, 
because when we entered the lecture- 
room in the morning we found Colonel 
Applesea there. He gave us a most 
interesting talk about Working Parties, 
and towards the end suddenly paused 
and smiled. 

“That reminds me,” he said, “of a 
curious accident that happened to me 
in France in ’17. We were expecting 
an attack, and I was sitting .. .” 
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Music is Highly Important. 


° HILE it’s raining,” said Sergeant Chibfield, when 
the recruits had settled themselves down among 
the kits at one end of the hut, “I’m going to talk 

to you for a few minutes about music. 

“There may be some of you, ’aving studied music 
casual in civilian life through the dance ‘alls and the B.B.C. 
and the like, that’s come to look down on it as a kind of 
feminine occupation. You want to get that idea out of your 
‘eads right away. Music is ’ighly important. It ’as three 
objects. One is to keep troops in step on the march, so 
saving. the voices of the N.C.0.s; the next is for bugle-calls; 


and the last is to find occupation for the stretcher-bearers . 


to keep them from getting slack when there ain’t no 
casualties for them to ’andle. 

“Now, music is a ’ighly technical subject, and I’m not 
going to fill your ’eads this morning with all the details 
about ’ow the band make the tunes sound different so as 
‘they can be recognized. If any of you ’appens to be detailed 
for stretcher-bearing after you’ve finished your recruits’ 
training you’}l ’ave to go through a special course of it. 
All you ’ave to bother about at this stage is to learn to 
keep in step to the band and to know what to do when 
you ‘ear special tunes. 

“Keeping in step is easy if you’ve got an ear for music. 
When you get on parade with the band you want to listen 
carefully and you’ll notice that one of them always ’as 
orders to give an extra loud bang on the drum, or it might 
be a loud toot on one of the other instruments, every time 
the left foot’s due to come to the ground. Those are what 
they call notes in music. Of course, music ’as to ’ave a lot 
of other notes in between, but you want to keep your mind 
orf of them or you'll get muddled and start shuffling. I 
know it sounds puzzling as I put it, not ’aving the band 
‘andy to show you what I mean, but when you’ve studied 
it a bit you'll find it’ll come to you. 

“Now, the two most important tunes in music is ‘Gord 
Save the King ’ and ‘Retreat.’ You want to give yourselves 





“ Yes, darling, of COURSE there’s a Commander 
Campbell.” 
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to recognizing them till you’ve got them perfect. ‘Gord. 
Save the King,’ as-many of you know, is: the National 
Anthem. Will you ’um it for them, Corporal ’Amnett ? 
I ’eard you ’umming very nicely in the ’uts last night. . . . 
Yes, it’s something like that, though it sounds a bit 
different on the band. 

“*Retreat’ is different, being played on the bugle. Do you 
feel up to ’umming it, Corporal?... No, perhaps it ain’t 
so suitable. Anyway, the words of it go ‘You won’t go to 
‘eaven when you die, Mary Ann, no, you won’t, no, you 
won’t, no, you won’t, Mary Ann,’ and so on; but that ain’t 
the ’ole of it; there’s a lot of notes come in as well. You’ll 
ear it played every night at eight o’clock in front of the 
Orderly Room, and when you’re in camp I want you to be 
there until you’ve learnt it. 

“And for why are these two the most important tunes in 
music? Because when you ’ear them, wherever you ’appen 
to be, you ’ave to stop what you’re doing and stand to 
attention. Nothing ’arms a battalion more than to ’ave 
men loafing about with their ’ands in their pockets when 
one of them tunes is being played. That’s why, now you’re 
in the Army, you ’ave to give your minds serious to this 
studying of music, whether you’re inclined to it natural 
or not. 

“If any of you feel dis’eartened about it, it may ’elp you 
to know that I wasn’t musical myself when I joined the 
Army. It come ’ard on me at first but I studied it systematic 
and got a mate of mine to ’elp me with whistling orf parade. 
After a bit I got so interested I caught myself learning to 
recognize other units’ regimental marches just for my own 
pleasure. You’ll find it gets a grip of you like that. 

“The next thing you'll ’ave to learn about music is the 
different bugle-calls. They each ’ave rhymes that go to 
them so that you can tell them apart. ... But I see it’s 
stopped raining now and we can get on with the squad 
drill. Any’ow, some of them rhymes is more suitable for 
the corporals to teach to you. 

“Outside, markers! At the double, now!” A.M.C. 


° ° 


Cycling Propaganda 


ET me at least begin with the truth: I hate my bicycle. 

It has never been my habit after a long ride to oil 

it before I seek refreshment for myself; the cockles 

of my heart are not, like those of the enthusiast, coupled 

in some mysterious way with the cogs of my machine. But 

my passionate interest in the well-being of my fellow-men 

outweighs all other considerations, and if any words of mine 

can persuade one person to cycle one mile, or merely to 

visit his neglected mount and ring the bell for old times’ 
sake, I feel I shall not have lived in vain. 

The bicycle has several obvious advantages over the car. 
It costs less to buy and less to run, it cannot run so far, and 
it uses no petrol. It needs only two small tyres instead of 
five large ones; punctures are therefore fewer and can be 
dealt with more easily. Take a car puncture to a garage- 
hand and he will laugh in your face; take a bicycle 
puncture, and he may give you free advice as to how to 
mend it yourself. 

I want, however, to mention a more specialized and 
personal aspect of the subject which alsg shows the bicycle 
to advantage. Years ago, in my boyhood, I sometimes 
cycled as much as a hundred miles in a day—I cannot 
imagine why. But when I became a man I at once put away 
this particular childishness and bought an old car. After 
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that, until the beginning of the war, I seldom stirred from 
home under my own power. The critics who tried to censure 
me for laziness in using my car merely to cross the road were 
silenced by the unanswerable argument that it was the 
only reasonably safe way to get to the other side; many of 
them, indeed, followed my example. 

Not that I refused to take exercise—far from it. It was 
my habit, whenever I had the chance, to drive far away to 
the hill country and walk in peace over the mountain-tops. 
A minor irritation of the war has been that it dumped me 
in the heart of the Highlands with a fast dwindling supply 
of petrol. I naturally turned to my despised bicycle. 

Now the bicycle scores in that it can be taken to many 
places quite inaccessible to a car. It can be pushed, if not 
ridden, along any rough track; and it can be carried any- 
where except up or down precipices—and even there it is 
surprising what one can do with a rope, whenever one is 
lucky enough to assemble a rope, a bicycle and a precipice. 
A rucksack and a cunningly-laden bicycle will between them 
carry a large supply of unnecessary luxuries; the reader who 
argues that a wheelbarrow would serve the purpose just as 
well must remember that one cannot ride a wheelbarrow. 

In fairness, however, I must issue one or two simple 
warnings. 

First, never take it for granted, because you have had 
to push your bicycle ten miles up a steep glen, that you 
will be able to ride it down again; more often than not you 
will be disappointed. One or both of the tyres may be 
punctured, the wind may be hard against you, or the track 
may be too rough or steep for safe riding. If on the way 
up you have any apprehensions, try turning back for a mile 
or two, just as a trial. 

Again, a narrow smooth path between tufts of heather 
may be deceptively alluring. If it is not more than eighteen 
inches wide you will not be able to pedal along it, and if 
the tufts are high you will not even be able to free-wheel. 
You may think it looks possible, but that is because, like 
most people, you are unaware that when one pedal is up 
the other must be down. Many a fine cyclist has been 
heavily thrown in this way. I have myself, a dozen times, 
but I flatter myself I learn by experience and I am not 
likely to be caught again. 

A big isolated stone on a rough track is another peril. 
On such a road you will rarely have full control, and you 
will find it desperately easy to hit the obstacle. Indeed, if 
you try to avoid it you are almost certain to fail. My advice, 
therefore, is to aim straight at it; in this way alone you will 
experience the exquisite thrill of achieving your object. 

Lastly, there is the difficulty of finding your bicycle at 
the end of the day. When I say that during a recent 
holiday of five days I lost two and very nearly a third, it 
will be understood that great care is necessary to avoid 
undue expense. The country looks so different the other 
way round. For example, one day I left my bicycle, as I 
thought, at a bridge over an easily recognizable stream; 
three A.T.S. girls happened to be sitting on the bridge. 
Well, I walked on along the track, and before I had gone 
half a mile it began to rain hard. Weakly I decided to 
abandon the walk until after lunch and returned to the 
bridge. Two of the girls were still there—but no bicycle. 
I had clearly mistaken the place, so I went on and found it 
about five miles lower down, just as I was beginning to lose 
hope. There was no sign of a bridge or stream, but oddly 
enough an A.T\S. girl was just ahead. Needless to say, the 
front tyre was punctured. 

But these of course are minor inconveniences; they 
merely serve to provide more exercise and greater interest 
where there is already plenty of both. Why not try for 
yourself ? 


ANOTHER CHANGED FACE 





The Sergeant and the Subaltern 





The Subaltern and the Sergeant 








CROMWELL SAID: 


as ELL, your danger is as you have seen. And 

truly I am sorry it is so great. But I wish it to 
cause no despondency, as truly I think it will not; 
for we are Englishmen.” 


The danger is as great as when Cromwell spoke. But 
what of the men, the living wall that shields us? 
Night and day, on gale-swept shores, high above the 
clouds and on the seven seas, with danger ever present, 
they watch. It is little enough that we can do to ease 
the hardships borne for us with such gay courage. 
Little enough—but have we done that little? Have 
YOU done all you can? A contribution to-day to 
PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4, means cheer for these gallant men. 
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“ Now let me see—where was I?” 


Vegetable Matter 


THE CUCUMBER 


IMES without number 
I’ve wondered whether the Cucumber 


May not owe its nonchalant reputation 


Merely to an inferior circulation. 


THE RADISH 
There is something about the Radish 
Which I find regrettably caddish ; 
An edible root—oh, yes— 
But for this uppishness. 


ASPARAGUS 
Socially, it seems, one misses the bus 


If instead of dangling Asparagus 


In front of one’s face by its stalk, 
One eats it politely with a knife and fork. 


TOMATOES 


Most Tomatoes show signs 

Of having good red blood in their vines; 
(Occasionally of course you get the fellow 
Who’s yellow). 


THE PARSNIP 


Vegetables are temperamental; some 

Have hot tempers like Capsicum; 

Spinach can be bitter, Celery will “bolt” 
in heat— 

But the Parsnip is very sweet. 
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LITTLE BILLEE 


“, . « There’s land I see! 
Jerusalem and Madagascar, 
And North and South Amerikee! 
And the British Fleet a-riding at anchor 
With Admiral Nelson, K.C.B.” 





Thackeray's Ballad ‘The Three Sailors.” 








Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, May 5th.—House of Lords: 
Unity of Command Produces no Unity. 
House of Commons: Secret Upon 
Secret—and Then the Budget Again. 
Wednesday, May 6th.—House of Lords: 
Lords Margesson and Brabazon Make 
Their Bows. 
House of Commons: 
Session, of Course. 


A Secret 


Thursday, May 7th.—House of Com- 
mons : Fiery Debate on Fuel Rationing. 


Tuesday, May 5th—Mr. VERNON 
BaRTLETT, Chief Whip of the Indepen- 
dents in the Commons, goes on building 
up his non-party party like a very 
expert jig-saw puzzler. 

There he was again to-day, as large 
as life, and with all his earlier stage- 
fright gone, standing at the Bar with 
two more recruits, victors (against 
Government candidates) of by-elections 
at Wallasey and Rugby, both, ironically 
enough, created by the elevation of 
ex-Ministers to the Other Place. 

Mr. Bartuett is clearly what the 
stage calls a “quick study,” and he 
took charge of the introduction of 
Mr. ReaxkeEs, from Wallasey, with all 
the confidence and aplomb of a 
Government Chief Whip of (say) a 
couple of centuries’ standing. One 
could almost see his lips forming the 
crisp commands: “Step off with the 
left foot—five paces; halt! Five more 
paces; halt!” 

Certainly, with Sir RicoarD ACLAND 
on the other side of the introductee— 
as modern Whitehallese would doubt- 
less have it—he conducted as neat a 
ceremony as we have seen for innumer- 
able moons. Mr. REAKES (wearing 
a Civil Defence brassard) liked it; 
his every movement and gesture 
showed that. 

He signed the Roll, shook hands 
with Mr. Speaker, and hurried out, 
just as the second victor, Mr. WILLIAM 
Brown, was introduced by Mr. EpGar 
GRANVILLE and Captain CUNNINGHAM- 


Reip. They too made a creditable 
drill of it. 
Mr. Brown (who had already 


modestly congratulated the country on 
his election) came in at such high 
speed that he had read the Oath 
almost before he had finished bowing 
to the Chair. 

Then, still at the same tornado 
pace, he seized a rather astonished 
Sir StarFoRD Cripps by the hand, 
and swooped on to congratulate Mr. 
Speaker on the addition of the new 
Member for Rugby to his flock. 

But tradition must be served, and 
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Sir GILBERT Campion, the imperturb- 
able Clerk of the House, firmly seized 
Mr. Brown by the coat-tails and amid 
cries of ‘Whoa, there!” swung him to 
the Table, there to sign the Roll just 
like any ordinary Member. 





TWO MINDS— 


“The truth is that we should learn even 
from the enemy.”—The Lord Chancellor on 
Tuesday, in reply to several peers who de- 
manded the appointment of scientific advisers. 


Then the House went on to achieve 
the ultimate of secrecy by having a 
secret session on a secret session. 
Apparently (so far as could be gathered 
in the brief moment of preliminary 
publicity) somebody had said out loud 
something that may have been said 
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“TI have decided to appoint a special 
scientific adviser to the Army Council.”— 
The Secretary of State for War on the same 
day in the Commons. 
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in an earlier secret session. And that 
of course is not permitted. So back 
into secret session went the House, and 
that, so far as these columns are 
concerned, was (and is) that. 

When, hours later, the fierce light of 
publicity blazed once more on the 
House, a long and desultory discussion 
on the Budget proposals began. Sir 
KinGsLtEY Woop, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, promised that the 
many controls and restrictions under 
which we all suffer (or rejoice, accord- 
ing to taste) are to go on after the war. 
Only thus, he argued, can the war be 
made worth the winning. Members 
looked a little puzzled by this reasoning. 

Mr. GALLACHER, British Commun- 
ism’s only humorist, told that lists of 
Government contracts would be placed 
on exhibition in the Library, asked 
that two or three representative con- 
tractors should be put on show there 
too. This went over well, and Mr. 
GALLACHER wore the expression of one 
who might say: “I’m colossal!” 

Mr. Speaker announced the death, 
“while on military duty with the 
Palace of Westminster Home Guard,” 
of gentle Mr. Parrick Munro, a 
former Government Whip, whose 
unfailing kindness to all, political 
friend or foe, will be his Parliamentary 
monument. Mr. Munro died suddenly 
while engaged in defending the Palace 
from a mock attack. 

Over in the Other Place, Lord 
DENMAN was raising the perennial 
question of a Great General Staff, 
Unity of Command, and All That. It 
was almost a verbatim account of the 
many other debates there have been 
on the same subject. 

Hibernian Lord CorK AND ORRERY 
caused wild amusement to his fellow 
peers—and particularly to Lord Simon, 
on the Woolsack, who appeared on the 
verge of apoplexy—by observing that, 
when he was a naval Commander-in- 
Chief, he had always been honoured to 
receive Lord CHATFIELD, then First 
Sea Lord, and that he had “always felt 
refreshed when the noble lord went away 
again.” 

Lord CHATFIELD looked as surprised 
as Lord Cork at the howling success 
of this simple remark. 

Wednesday, May 6th_—Capt. Davip 
MaRGEsson, in a long tenure of the 
office of Government Chief Whip, 
must have introduced hundreds of new 
legislators to their duties. Many of 


them crowded into the House of Lords 
to-day to see him introduced as 
Viscount Marcesson of Rugby. 

With Lords Monsett and Firz- 
ALAN of Derwent (both former Chief 
Whips) as his sponsors, he carried out 
the colourful, picturesque and age-old 
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“What on earth do you expect me to do with all that meat?” 


ceremony of initiation with the dignified 
precision to be expected of a former 
adjutant of the 11th Hussars. He will 
give to the House the distinction he 
always lent to the Other Place. 

Then Lord BRAaBaAzon of Tara, once 
Col. MoorE-BraBazon, Conservative 
M.P. for Wallasey, was also introduced, 
with his fireman son and heir looking 
on from the Gallery. 

In the Commons there was the 
sharply querulous atmosphere which 
always seems to creep in when Sir 
ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, the Air Minister, 
is answering questions. To one reply, 
Mr. CHaRLEs Ammon, usually the soul 
of gentleness, was moved to apply the 
description “nonsense.” 

Then the entire House railed at the 
Government for its policy on the 
seizure of privately-owned railings. 
Mr. Hicks, for the Government, said 
official vandalism must be condoned in 
the fight against the higher (or lower) 
vandalism of Der Fuehrer. Mr. Leacu, 
living up to his name, urged that, in 
this matter, the Government should 
adopt the slogan: ‘Mercilessness!” 
He got it out quite creditably too! 


The faithful Commons then relapsed 
into their semi-chronic state of secret 
session, this time to debate aircraft 
production. Several Members—pos- 
sibly remembering that they are only 
representatives of the Great British 
Public, whose war this is—looked 
uneasy about the constant slamming of 
doors. 

But the doors slammed all the same, 
and that, once more, was that. . 


Thursday, May 7th.—After a some- 
what heated discussion over some 
secret Mr. McGovern was alleged to 
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secure a copy, who have not 
already placed an order with their 
newsagent, should do so at once. 











have revealed after a recent secret 
session, Mr. HucH Darton, President 
of the Board of Trade, sought the 
approval of the Commons for his fuel- 
rationing scheme. 

He said it was essential to our war 
effort, and inferred that the universe 
would be in some jeopardy if it were 
rejected. This argument clearly did not 
impress the House, and Member after 
Member rose up to mention that he 
would not have the plan at any price— 
or even free of charge, gratis and for 
nothing. 

Mr. Datton looked more and more 
grimly determined to have rationing. 
The House looked more and more 
grimly determined not to have it. 
Sir StaFFORD Cripps, given the thank- 
less task of replying to the long debate, 
looked more and more grimly deter- 
mined to be judicially aloof about the 
whole thing. 

Sir StarrorD succeeded so well in 
his aim that his speech was a summing- 
up that left the whole case undecided, 
part-heard, sub judice and adjourned 
sine die. 

And that was how they left it. 
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Orlando 


MARKED it as I took my walk, 
A simple message; thus it ran, 
Serawled on a gate in snowy chalk: 


| 


“Dear Jim, I love you. Ann.” 


And, moving on, my fertile mind 
Dwelt fondly on this unknown twain ; 

Such fancies, as no doubt you find, 
Are tonic to the brain. 


I thought of Ann, a girl of vim, 
Who in her modest way observes 
A certain tardiness in Jim 
Due, probably, to nerves, 


And, being bored, contrives a trap, 
Meaning to lead him there, and so 
Bestir the unadventurous chap 
To have, for once, a go. 
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“All the clothing coupons—quick !” 


If, on the other hand, young James, 
Indifferent to the girl’s distress, 

Is merely getting up to games 
Which don’t mean business, 


Should he peruse these moving terms 
And still display a canny streak, 

I hold him lower than the worms— 
Though one admires his cheek. 


Cynics, with colour, might advance 
That she’s the huntress, he the 


prey; 
But dash it, what about Romance ? 
That’s what we want to-day. 


Our life, so drear it is and grim, 
We must light up as best we can; 
It’s that that makes me down on 

Jim 
And wish good luck to Ann. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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Ah, the English! 


ra OME in, dear. I could never 
be anything but pleased to see 
you, but I must ask you to 
be kind enough not to look at me. 
Actually I should prefer you not to 
glance in my direction at all.” 

“It’s going to be a little bit difficult, 
Miss Littlemug, but I’ll try.” 

“In what way can it possibly be 
difficult, dear? If you sit on the sofa 
you can look straight out of the 
window and enjoy those yellow flowers 
of which I never can remember the 
name, but gardeners always like them. 
Or if you take the blue armchair, 
you'll face the Prince Consort and 
Venus Rising from the Foam, and you 
can probably take in a couple of 
very good silhouettes of my mother’s 
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great-uncle and his second wife. Their 
name was Clark. Or again, dear, if you 
insist upon the small tapestry chair, 
there’s nothing to prevent you from 
looking full into a very interesting case 
of butterflies. I only wish they were 
family treasures as so many of my 
little odds and ends are, but I believe 
my dear father bought them at a sale, 
many years ago, because they were 
thrown in with a piano-stool and a 
portmanteau that he particularly 
wanted. So that really, dear, I can see 
nothing to prevent you from doing as 
I ask. Simply do not look at me.” 

“Miss Littlemug, will you at least 
tell me why I’m not to look at you?” 

“Dear, it’s perfectly simple. I 
merely don’t wish to be seen.” 

“Tt sounds—I’m sure it isn’t, but 
it sounds—as if you thought you were 
wanted by the police.” 

“No, dear, not that I know of. 
The whole thing boils down to what 
this miserable so-called hairdresser did 
to me on Tuesday afternoon last at 
half-past three.” 

“I thought she gave you a shampoo 
and set. That’s what you said you 
were going into Bottleby for.” 

*“And that, dear, is what I did go 
into Bottleby for. But if you ask 
me what I got, that’s another thing 
altogether. I don’t wish to speak of it, 
for fear of saying too much, but I can 
tell you quite frankly that I propose 
to wear a hat, morning, noon and 
night, for at least three days.” 

““Won’t that be very inconvenient ?” 

“Tn some ways, of course, it may: be. 
But it will be far better than going 
about with my hair looking as it looks 
at the moment. And what is driving 
me nearly out of my mind is that none 
of it need ever have happened at all.” 

“You mean if you’d washed your 
hair at home?” 

“T mean if the girl who put me 
into the drying-machine had paid the 
faintest attention to what I told her. 
‘You will find,’ I said quite distinctly, 
‘that my hair is unlike anybody else’s. 
It takes a good hour to dry. You may 
think it feels dry, and it looks dry, and 
it ought to be dry. But it won’t be. 
I’ve said this,’ I told her, ‘to every 
hairdresser who has ever washed my 
hair for me, and not one of them has 
every really believed me.’” 

“How very dreadful for you!” 

“Yes, it is indeed, dear. The result 
simply is that such wave as they. do 
put in never stays. Not for one single 
instant. I can assure you that I’ve 
gone out of the hairdresser’s all curls, 
and by the time the bus has put me 
down at Little Fiddle-on-the-Green 
Post Office not one of them is left. 
Simply owing to the fact that my hair 
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was not properly dry. I told the girl 
this, more than once, and as a matter 
of fact I told everybody in the shop— 
which was full at the time. You know 
how those driers roar in one’s ears and 
deafen one, and naturally one shouts 





A RELIEF FUND 


has been opened to help the 
brave people of the vitally 
important, incessantly attacked 
island of Malta. The Trade 
Commissioner in Great Britain 
hopes to be able to send £25,000 
and has already acknowledged 
donations amounting to more 
than £15,000 from people in 
Great Britain. Will you add your 
name to the list of those helping ? 


Donations, made payable to 
the “‘Malta Relief Fund,” should 
be sent to the Trade Commis- 
sioner, Lt.-Col. A. V. Agius, 
M.C., T.D., at the Malta Govern- 
ment Office, 39 St. James’s St., 
London, 8.W.1. 











louder and louder without in the least 
realizing it . . . though of course the 
moment she turned off the drier I 
heard my voice ringing through and 
through the shop—and a great surprise 
it was to me. But even then the girl 
either wouldn’t or couldn’t take in 
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what I told her. And the result was 
exactly what I’d known all along it 
would be: I went out with my hair not 
properly dried. And it will continue 
to look exactly as it looks now until I 
can get it done again.” 

“And when will that be?” 

“T can’t possibly tell you, dear. The 
bus is practically always full and the 
train service has been curtailed—and 
anyhow I.can’t get to the station. 
But I shall manage somehow, even if 
I have to crawl both ways on my 
hands and knees.” 

“T hope it won’t come to that, Miss 
Littlemug.” 

“So do I, dear, but as I always say, 
first things first. And in the mean- 
while I shall continue to wear a hat 
and to beg that you will not look at 
me.” ~ 

“You wouldn’t consider doing your 
own hair at home, I suppose?” 

“No, dear. You see, I’ve always 
been to the same hairdresser ever since 
I came here, and we understand one 
another’s ways.” E. M. D. 


° ° 


Support for the Groom 
“The best man was Sergeant Buttress.” 
Local Paper. 
° ° 


Tight Fit 
“Prano for sale, iron frame, pink brides- 
maid’s frock, 34 bust.”——-“ Pianos for Sale” 
l of Bournemouth Paper. 














“What eight records would rou choose, alyays supposing 
you had a gramophone and an unlimited number of needles?” 
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At the Play 





“FINE AND Danby” (SAVILLE) 


One of the sketches in Mr. FirtH 
SHEPHARD’S new revue 
depicts the plight of the 
war-time theatre in which 
the réles of the “brisky 
juvenals,” as T'hisbe called 
them, must be played by 
the lame, the bald, and the 
grey, and spring’s wild oats 
are sown by the trembling 
hand of December. But 
the revue is elsewhere a 
charming and encouraging 
reminder that the moderns, 
whatever their faults, can 
deliver a most effective 
counter - attack against 
advancing years. Gone is 
the miserable defeatism of 
Tudor times’ when the 
gallants and bucks and 
bully-boys put up their 
hands in surrender since 
a merely forty winters 
had besieged their craven 
brows. Our dancers and comedians 
seem to be just coming into their hand- 
some prime at an age when the Shake- 
speareans were muttering gloomily 
about Time’s rugged hand and owning 
up to consequent defacement and 
decay. Let there be no vulgar 
curiosity, no pedantic recourse 
to books of biographical refer- 
ence in this matter of seniority 
among the cast of Fine and 
Dandy. We shali not pry into 
birthdays or count uncharitable 
candles. It is enough to say 
of Mr. LestrzE Henson, Mr. 
STanLEY Hoiioway, and Mr. 
Dovetas Bync that “juvenals” 
were never “briskier,” while of 
Miss Dorotuy Dickson the 
critic may continue to quote 
what Florizel so nicely said to 
Perdita: 


“When you do dance, I wish 
you 
A wave 0’ the sea, that you 
might ever do 
Nothing but that. 
still so, 
And own no other function.” 


Move still, 


But we may qualify the last 
line of the advice. By all means 
let Miss Dickson usurp some further 
functions, such, for instance, as gaily 
mimicking our “Sweetheart of the 
Forces,” the lady who on Sunday nights 
of late was wont to make all the waves 
of the air fall a-sighing and a-sobbing. 
This is a most veracious cartoon. 


Rear-Admiral Camperdown 
Professor Aldwych Uxbridge. . .. . 
Professor Woad 
rs 5. 6d oe xo ea 


NE 5k 5 
Miss Pomeroy 
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It is hardly to be claimed that the 
funny fellows are at their funniest 
all the time. Mr. Henson and Mr. 
Hotioway might be better engaged, 
for example, than as a pikeman of the 
new England and as the ghost of that 





BRAINS WILL TELL. 


ae xn 6 


Mr. 


Sam whose dropping of a musket 
started one of the undecisive battles of 
the world. But both are admirably 
employed in an excellent sketch by 
Mr. RonaLtp JEANS in which the 











A LOVE STORY 
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audience is allowed to determine the 
movements of the plot. Audiences 
have in the past tyrannically seized the 
right to advise actors as to their next 
step or ultimate destination. Nothing 
so lawless is here permitted. The 
suffrage of the people is decently asked 


Mr. STanLEY HoLLowAy 
Mr. Gavin GORDON 
LESLIE HENSON 
Mr. Dovetas Byno 
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and decently respected. Democracy 
marches on. Incidentally, the voice of 
the people, which is also the voice of 
“the gods,” saves the dramatist a deal 
of trouble. We have now not only to 
fetch our own groceries: we must 
write (or roar) the plots of 
the plays for whose com- 
position we fancied our- 
selves to be paying an 
author. 

Mr. Hottoway, magni- 
ficent in the armoury and 
gestures of the old music- 
hall, twists the tail of the 
Lion Comique. Mr. Byne 
is to be seen and heard 
both as a Norman Castle 
(a trifle blue about the 
bastions) and as an eminent 
Victorienne. The latter is 
a Miss Chips, whose rule 
at St. Fanny’s must have 
occurred a little after 
the similar dominions of 
Miss Buss and Miss Beale; 
one hopes that the two 
latter had a regiment of 
young women as decorative 
as the sportive nymphs 
who, in the habit of the period and 
gently mobile with racket and mallet, 
adorn the scholastic scene. 

This entertainment, indeed, is 
always as fine and dandy to the eye 
as the most exacting payer of 
a doubled entertainment tax 
could want. It still seems 
possible, by adding cunning use 
of the uncouponed stuffs to the 
consideration shown by the 
Board of Trade, for our masters 
of the revels to make a show of 
this kind not showy only but 
ablaze with varied beauty. 

The stagecraft and spectacu- 
lar design of Messrs. NESBITT, 
Srern and others may not be 
: as potent at the box-office as 
the drolleries of Mr. HENson 
oe and his colleagues, but they 
have their own claim to be 
appraised as brilliant. Lighting 
and colouring, whether of 
fa historic Russia on the gay ram- 
page, of waltzing as WINTER- 
HALTER would have limned it, 
and of all the song-and-dance 
episodes in which Mr. GRAHAM 
Payn and Miss Pat Taylor 
take part, have distinctive 
quality. The finale, a salute in 
black-and-white by the clowns of to- 
day to the clowns of all the centuries, 
is exquisite moonshine. Mr. HENSON 








needs more scope for his art and the 
humours of this revue are uneven: but 
the style of its presentation never 
falters. I, 
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Herrickand the Three- 
Hundred-Pound Suit 


. USINESS? Naval stations are 
the places for business, believe 
me. There were some rare 

good business men in Pompey at one 

time. You could see ‘em coming 
aboard when a ship was paying off, and 

a good many chaps were so simple they 

just fell for any racket. Sometimes 

the sailors were too smart for ’em, 
of course, but more often it was the 
other way about. I remember some 
real sharks in my time. And old 

Herrick — well, he just beat the lot 

of ’em.” 

“Herrick ?” 

“Nobody ever discovered his real 
name, but he was a tailor—and a real 
smart tailor too, whichever way you 
‘like to look at it. He came aboard 
carrying his patterns and a whole 
catalogue of fancy suits, every one of 
‘em at forty bob and looking too good 
to be true. 

“As soon as you got measured you 
paid a quid deposit—and the remainder 
when the suit was delivered. Business! 

“Well, at first he wasn’t drawing 
any, and they laughed and steered clear 
of him for quite a while. But a greaser 
got hooked in the end, and he ordered 
a suit and paid a quid down and waited, 
while the chaps rotted him. Then 
Herrick went to work in style. 


“Presently he was up with his chalk . 


and everything for the first fitting— 
a little dark oily fellow, very serious. 
This made the others sit up and take 
notice, and the greaser began to collect 
some admirers. 

“Tn next to no time up came Herrick 
for the second fitting, and inside a 
week the suit was finished, and there 
was the greaser walking about like a 
gentleman. A beautiful suit it was, 
silk-lined, perfect cut, as trim an outfit 
as you could see in Bond Street. So 
the greaser brought out his pocket- 
book to pay the twenty bob that he 
still owed. 

“But before he could do it Herrick 
beckoned him aside quietly and, 
instead of taking his money, forked out 
the quid deposit and handed it back 
to him. 

“*Look,’ he said, ‘I charge you 
nothing. All I want you to be is my 
advertisement—savvy? You walk up 
and down and show that suit to 
everybody, and I let you have it 
buckshee. Savvy?’ 

“°Course the greaser said he savvied 
fast enough and without a word he 
paraded the ship in this creation, 
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looking like he’d made three fortunes. 
In a short time Herrick was swamped 
with orders. 

“Three hundred of the ship’s com- 
sand paid down their deposits for 
orty-shilling suits. 

“Herrick took their orders, took 
their money, and took himself off— 
for keeps. 

“The greaser was missing from the 
same day, but he didn’t go far enough. 
A week later some of the lads found 
him in a dockside bar, telling the world 
he was wearing a three-hundred-quid 
suit. So they slung him in the dock, 
and when he was fished out again the 
suit had shrunk so much he was 
nearly strangled. 

“But they never found Herrick. No 
fear! He was a deal too fly for that. 
Business!” 

“You said you didn’t know his real 
name. I can’t help wondering why you 
call him Herrick.” 

“Herrick? Oh—I gave him that 
one. It just seemed to fit him, if you 
understand me. Wasn’t it the name 
of the chap who wrote Little by Little?” 


° ° 


Other Men’s Shoes 


OWERING in the May sunshine 
just out of the east wind I laid 
down a half-darned sock and 

reviewed my new world, sans leisure, 
sans liberty, sans Nanny. 

It couldn’t be true that so ordered 
an establishment, so long taken for 
granted, should have been whisked 
away overnight from under my feet by 
a relentless Government. 

Gone, gone the jealously polished 
pram, the inevitable walk, the expen- 
sive demand; gone the competitive 
curl; gone the rows with the kitchen, 
the tales of the past; gone too the 
cups of tea, the cosy smell of ironing, 
the time spent idling on the nursery 
guard. Iwas no longer a treat, a Mrs. 
Darling froufrouing in, scented and 
tea-gowned to say good night, but a 
debunked Mum in a muddle. 

I quite saw now that I should have 
forbidden oil-paint from the start, and 
certainly Nanny had always been 
unsympathetic about tadpoles. Why 
(I took up the darn again) had my lot 
in the war-effort not been cast other- 
wise? An engine-driver now, leaning, 
bronzed and wind-stung, from the 
cabin, the thick smoke parting to 
unveil his powerful monster as she 
slides indomitably on her journey; the 
roadman, resting under the hedge, 
knife poised with chunk of cheese; the 
At, glamorously touching with gloved 
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finger the self-starter of her stream- 
lined car as the General steps from a 
Downing Street door waving adieu 
to a Cabinet Minister; the nurse, 
tenderly passing a cool hand over a 
fevered midnight brow; the factory- 
worker, debonair in overalls, tossing the 
glistening shell into the maw of the 
machine; the charwoman gaily return- 
ing to her supper of soused herring; the 
tinker, irresponsible and free; tailor, 
able craftsman bent on his task; soldier 
brave, sailor true. . . I was just con- 
sidering how well fitted I would be 
to inaugurate a women’s movement in 
the Albert Hall, and whether it was 
possible that my gifts would be better 
employed in the contemplative op- 
portunities of a convent, when I saw 
Mrs. Lapin approaching. 

“My dear,” she began, “I’ve not 
had a moment to come and see you. 
You do look peaceful. That nice old 
family mending-basket and the dear 
old fairy-tales—you’ve been reading 
aloud, I know. How soothing this is 
to me after the office !—worry, worry, 
worry, rush, rush, rush, day in, day 
out. How sweet the children look! 
Been raking up the seeds? and paint 
on their trousers? Never mind, bless 
their hearts, we were all young 


once. . . . ‘No, no, I don’t mind 
chicken-pox. . . . You are a lucky 
woman. How I envy your life—no 


problems or worries! ... I’ll look in 
to-morrow just for a breather.” 





ANOTHER 


National Waste Paper Contest, 
on the same lines as the suc- 
cessfully record-breaking one 
held in January, began on May 
Ist and closes on July 31st. 
There are several differences 
in the conditions. This time 
boroughs are competing only 
with boroughs, urban councils 
with urban councils, and rural 
councils with rural councils. 
The total prize-money to be won 
is £10,000, £2,500 of it in 
Scotland. The winners will be 
those local authorities that collect 
the heaviest weight of waste 
paper per thousand of the 
population; and the disposal of 
the prizes this time is left to 
the entire discretion of the 
local authorities concerned. But 
it is likely that you will still 
be helping your local charities, 
as well as the war effort, by 


SAVING ALL WASTE PAPER 
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Our Booking - Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Walter de la Mare 


A PREFATORY note to WALTER DE LA Mare’s Collected 
Poems (FaBER, 12/6) informs the disappointed reader that 
in this instance “collected poems” does not bear its usual 
meaning of “complete works.” A companion volume, which 
will contain the poems he has written especially for children, 
is appearing shortly. Even in the present volume, however, 
the best and most distinctive. poems seem, though not 
directly addressed to children, the product of an imagination 
which still inhabits the child’s world. 

The adult view of children has fluctuated greatly in the 
last one hundred and fifty years. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the Puritan tradition was still strong, 
the young being looked upon as vessels of sin, with eternal 
perdition in front of them unless they mended their ways. 
The Victorians, largely under the influence of WorDsworRTH, 
went to the opposite extreme, believing (rather, it is true, 
in theory than in practice) that children were innocent 
beings, nearer heaven than grown-ups. With modern 
psychology, the pendulum swung back again, and though 
the word sin is no longer in use, even the grimmest of 
Puritan theologians might pale at the dark and desperate 
impulses with which infants are now credited. Doubtless 
the truth lies somewhere between WorpswortTH and 
FREUD, as WorpDswortTH himself, in spite of his “clouds 
of glory,” recognized when he spoke of “‘the blank mis- 
givings of a creature moving about in worlds not realized.” 
It is these blank misgivings of childhood, rather than its 
occasional ecstasy, which the genius of Mr. DE LA Mare has 
felt most sensitively and expressed most often. His world 
is one of twilight, solitude and apprehension, sometimes 
quickening into terror, as in one of his finest and most 
characteristic poems, The Listeners : 


For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head— 

“Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,” he said. 


The listeners in the shadowy house still remain silent 
and the traveller rides away. In another poem, Echo, 
there is the same sense of a forlorn attempt to pierce the 
secret of life, and of rising fear as the secret refuses to 
disclose itself: 


“Who called ?” I said, and the words 
Through the whispering glades, 

Hither, thither, baffled the birds 
“Who called ? Who called ?”... 


“Who cares ?” I bawled through my tears ; 
The wind fell low: 

In the silence, “Who cares ? Who cares ?” 
Wailed to and fro. 


Here the word “bawled” suggests a child, not a grown 
man. What CHaRLes Lamp said of himself might also be 
said of Mr. DE La MarE—‘“‘The impressions of infancy had 
burnt into him, and he resented the impertinence of man- 
hood.” The “small continuous silence” which pervades his 
poetry is the ominous silence peculiar to a child’s dreams, 
and the figures in his poems, however harmless, seem 
always on the verge of some menacing transformation. 

Waking life, the actions and emotions of men and women 
between breakfast and bedtime, hardly enter into Mr. 
DE LA MaRe’s poetry, which, long before the surrealists, 
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turned for its sustenance to the obscure and _ solitary 
regions of the sleeping mind. The significance of dreams, 
and their value to writers as a source of inspiration, are 
questions which will no doubt never be finally solved. 
There are epochs in which the subconscious remains 
quiescent. Tom Jones, for example, would say little to a 
surrealist. There are other epochs, such as the present one, 
in which the subconscious rises to the surface, troubling 
both politics and art. It is clear from a long meditative 
poem at the close of this volume that Mr. DE LA MaRE has 
given much thought to the meaning of dreams and to the 
large place which they occupy in his own work, though 
without reaching any definite conclusion. Were SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S creations, he asks, mere copies of the tangible 
and seen—“This the sole range of his demesne?” But 
instead of pursuing this inquiry he swerves off, after the 
manner of all poets, into an account of his own practice 
and a defence of his own demesne. 


Ask not the Dreamer! See him run, 

Listening a shrill and gentle neigh, 

Foot into stirrup, he is up, he has won 
Enchanted foothills far away, 

Somewhere ? Nowhere ? Who need say ? 

So be it in secrecy of his mind 

He some rare delectation find. H. K. 





Parkin and Catherine -Wheels 


Every child of an industrial suburb who has decorated 
its Christmas nursery with dirty holly from a soot-begrimed 
garden—going so far in some cases as to wash it first under 
the bathroom taps—will recognize the authentic’décor of 
Fenella (FABER, 7/6), which describes one such child’s 
thronged and animated day from dawn to dusk. Though 
she alludes to the holly, however, Fenella’s chosen span is 
Guy Fawkes’ Day. It opens with the clatter of clogs and 
glint of mill-lights in the valley below The Old Hall; and 
closes, after a rapturous bonfire and rockets, with Fenella’s 
wonder-weary eyes. Actually the sights are more con- 
vincing than the quality of the wonder they evoke. Miss 
MarGERY NuGENT has done marvels of reconstruction with 
the exterior of her child-world; but set its psychological 
reactions alongside those of a genuine childish document— 
of MaRJORIE FLEMING, say, or Daisy AsHFoRD—and the 
discrepancy is apparent. Yet who can thank her enough 
for Fenella’s brave old world, where there are birthdays 
all the year round because there are eight children; and for 
Ada the nurse, and Sarah Agnes who comes in to bake? 
Not a North-country woman, assuredly; and, if charm and 
honesty go for anything, not even a misguided Southerner 
like Aunt Anna. H. P. E. 





Starhemberg’s Apologia 


The memoirs of Prince STARHEMBERG,- which he calls 
very appositely Between Hitler and Mussolini (HODDER AND 
StoucHTon, 15/-), make out as good a case for his rather 
tortuous career as could be expected. Major Fry, it now 
appears, was the politician responsible for the trouble that 
led to the murder of Dotiruss. And although Prince 
STARHEMBERG undoubtedly worked with HITLER in the 
putsch of 1923, he refused point-blank when GREGOR 
STRASSER tried to persuade him to become HitTLEr’s deputy 
in Austria. The really interesting portions of these memoirs 
are those describing the contacts with MussoLry1, whom he 
first met in the June of 1932 when he went to Rome to try 
to get help in case of German aggression. The DucE was 


most friendly, agreeing to supply rifles and to help 
financially. “Let war comg rather than that Austria should 
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Sergeant Major. “ Arn’T YOU GOT THAT BIVVY BUILT YET, ME LAD? GAWD BLESS My SOUL, I COULD HA’ KNITTED IT IN 


HALF THE TIME.” 


C. A. Shepperson, May 16th, 1917 


become part of Greater Germany,” he said. On the day 
Do.LLFvuss was murdered he mobilized his Alpini and ordered 
them to the Brenner and other frontier passes. HITLER 
then, according to MussoLini, was undoubtedly guilty of 
that crime. At the dictators’ first meeting he was “Questo 
Polichinello”—now he had become a dangerous madman 
who must be finished with before he set the whole world 
ablaze. And these, it seems, were the Ducsz’s views up to 
one week before the actual invasion. We wonder what 
they are now. E. H. L. W. 





Qui plantavit, curabit 


With the above motto, most proper to colonial pioneers, 
under their armorial rose-bush, the first RoosEVELTs, 
Kags and JANNETJE, sailed from Holland to New 
Amsterdam in 1649. Their son, aged seven, beheld a 
Dutch colony become an English one; their great-grandson 
saw it turn American; The Roosevelts and America (HERBERT 


JosEPH, 16/-) were indissolubly wedded; and the record of 
three hundred years of happy union is an impressive one. 
Its.compiler, Mrs. M. Fortescue PrKarpD, is a relative; 
and she brings the story to a point just short of America’s 
entry into the war. From uneasy settlements among 
Indians—‘‘most salvage of all salvages”; through Puritan 
colonies where a ROOSEVELT was prosecuted for the brevity 
of her skirts; via a RoosEvVELT who invented a paddle- 
steamer on whose maiden voyage another ROOSEVELT was 
born, one arrives, with a D’Oyly Carte prima donna in the 
offing, at THEODORE and FRANKLIN. Here the implications 
of an historical scale become grander; but the book’s 
obvious lesson that great domestic history is great national 
history lends it a distinction to which its modest handling 
makes no pretence. And from the singer whose glass- 
covered monument adorns Brompton Cemetery to the 
young and delightful QuenTIN who fell in France, how 
many of the RoosEVELTs have been friends and allies of 
England! H. P. E. 
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Letters to a Conscript Father 


Y DEAR FATHER,—Thank 
you for the two picture 
postcards. I think I liked 

“Esplanade and Sun Palace from the 
North” better than the one with the 
joke and the bathing costumes, but 
perhaps@ou didn’t even bother to look 
at the other side; I know correspond- 
ence has to be done in odd moments. 

I am glad you are not finding Air 
Force life too binding, though I must 
say you were a bit guarded about it. 
Still, you’re lucky to be in civvy billets, 
even if there are thirty of you in one 
boarding-house, because it does mean 
that you have a cloth on the table and 
the chance of an occasional bath. 

Bairstow, who’s just been for a bath 
himself (he didn’t get one, he says), 
doesn’t agree with me that you’re 
lucky. He says that if you’re not 
living in camp you don’t even know 
you’re in the R.A.F. yet, and on 
second thoughts I think he may have 
got something there. Of course, there 
are two schools of thought. Some 
think that civvy billets are a way of 
letting recruits down lightly, so that 
while they get used to being herded 
about and shouted at they’re spared 
sleeping in draughts and eating in cook- 
houses; others think it best to know 
what you’re in for right from the start, 
so that you never expect anything 
better and are pleasantly surprised if 
you get it. The chances are you won’t 
anyway, so probably Bairstow’s school 
wins. 

I only hope you’re keeping my 
letters, because they’re packed with 
handy griff about camp life and will be 
worth their weight in any rationed 
commodity when the time comes. If 
by any chance you’ve torn the others 
up, begin putting them on file from 
this one onwards, because we are now 
(Bairstow and I) going to tell you a 
thing or two about Ablutions. This 
won't actually be very much help to 
you in the coming days when you feel 
you ought to have a bath, but it will 
at any rate put you on the defensive, 
so to speak. 

Naturally, not knowing what sort of 
a station your next posting will be, 
I cannot lay down rules for any one 
particular way of trying to get a bath. 
Bairstow was posted to a station that 
wasn’t quite ready, he says, and they 
had to dam a stream with airmen’s 
’ boxes to collect enough water for a 
morning splash. So you see what I 
mean. Perhaps I’d better just run 
over how we go on here. 

Our Ablutions are about fifty yards 


from the hut, across mud and cinders. 
There are six baths, and if you go early 
enough (about half-past five) you may 
get not only some hot water but a 
choice of cubicle as well. By half-past 
six most of the water has been run 
away by people running the hot tap 
on to their shaving-brushes, and by 
breakfast-time it’s quite cold, of course. 
Talking about choice of cubicle may 
sound unimportant, but it isn’t really, 
because although they’re all alike 
architecturally, as you might say, they 
have distinctive features. The one 
opposite the door should be left, simply 
because of the draught which comes 
in under the cubicle door and cools 
the water as it runs. Many hearty 
pneumonia cases have graduated from 
that cubicle. (Bairstow says that on 
the other hand there is a nail in the 
door of that one, and the bath is fixed 
so that you can wedge your soap 
between it and the wall, but this 
doesn’t mean much to me because I 
don’t have many clothes to hang up— 
I’ll explain later about that—and I 
have my soap threaded on a string to 
tie to the window-latch.) 

The end cubicle is really the best, 
because (a) you have only got a 
neighbour on one side of you worrying 
you to hand back the odd shaving- 
things he’s knocked off the partition 
into your bath, (6) the door can be 
closed right to, though of course this 
shuts it so tightly that you have to 
yell for people to kick it from the other 
side when you want to leave, (c) the 
one unbroken light is directly over it, 
(d) there is a sort of drain thing for the 
water to run off the floor through, and 
(e) it is reserved for N.C.O.s, so that 
nobody else dare barge in. (N.C.O.s 
never get up before seven, and as far 
as I can see don’t go in for baths much.) 

Now I must tell you about what 
to wear to go to the Ablutions in. 
Absolutely the only costume, Dad, is 
a towel and your rubber boots. The 
reason is that there is nowhere to hang 
anything, so that you have to bath 
holding all your clothes in one hand, 
and however careful you are you’re 
bound to get them pretty wet. I can 
hear you saying, Why not on the 
floor?—but there you are, you see, 
youre thinking in terms of the bath- 
room at home with black and white 
chess-board floor-stuff. These floors 
are concrete, remember, and inches 
deep in water and mud from airmen’s 
boots. (Ablutions are mostly used for 
shaving, I ought to explain. Seven to 
a cubicle is the sort of recognized 


number.) I repeat, there is nowhere to 
hang clothes. But, if you wear the 
costume I recommend, you’re saved 
all anxiety as far as clothes are 
concerned. The towel goes round your 
head like a turban—while you’re in the 
bath, I mean, not while you’re on your 
way there—and the boots stand ready 
to put your clean feet into. If you put 
them anywhere else, then they just 
aren’t clean feet any more, that’s all. 

Another advantage in wearing as 
little as possible is the time saved 
dressing and undressing. You would 
have to do all that standing like a 
stork, of course, and although there 
was a man here tried to teach me a 
system of taking all my clothes off 
down one leg, I never got the hang of it. 

Bairstow says I mustn’t forget to 
tell you about bath-plugs. Well, all 
there is to tell you about them is that 
there aren’t any, so have one of your 
own. The thing is that all R.A.F. 
stations have kleptomaniacs who 
knock off anything that’s knock- 
offable, including bath-plugs, and if 
you haven’t one of your own the only 
way to get one is from the Orderly 
Room, where an airman is employed to 
hand them out and receive, them in 
again, putting full particulars in 
Stationery Office Book No. 30. These 
are the bath-plugs that would ordin- 
arily be on the end of the chains in the 
baths if only anybody knew how to 
fix them on so that they couldn’t be 
knocked off. 

Lastly, just one or two things to 
remember. (1) It will be dark on the 
way, so make sure of the route in 
daylight. (2) You can only expect hot 
water one hour out of the twenty-four. 
(3) N.C.O.s sometimes come off night 
duty and suddenly feel like a bath. 
(4) Unless you’re lucky, the Orderly 
Room bath-plug won’t fit the bath 
you’ve got. (5) While you’re going for 
the plug, somebody else will pinch 
your cubicle, anyway. (6) Don’t let 
anyone egg you on to undress by 
wedging your back against one wall of 
the cubicle and your feet against the 
other like a rock-climber. Bairstow 
fell on the edge of the bath doing that. 

Well, that really isn’t the half of it, 
but it’s something for you to go on. 
My own system is absolutely perfect 
now, after over eight months’ gradual 
improving, pruning and so on. Let me 
emphasize, just to finish with, the 
importance of taking your own bath- 
plug when you first start on camp life. 
It really makes all the difference. 

Yours loving Son, PETER. 
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The Long Stand-To 


“AYE ... it’s just waitin’ .. 

All through them long wet winter months 
And spring and autumn . . . through two blasted years 
Marchin’, and diggin’ holes, and fixin’ wire, 
And askin’ when the ’ell we gets a break, 
And listenin’ to the news.... 
Them Air Force chaps, they gets their bit of fun 
Over the Ruhr . ; . at least they gets their chance 
To hit the Jerries . . . and the Navy’s out 
Winter and summer, fightin’ all the time, 
Fetchin’ the convoys in . . . huntin’ the submarines, 
Doin’ a full-size job . . . them Russians too, 
Holdin’ a line five hundred miles and more: 
Wish we was there to help! 


Oh, yes... there’s Libya 

With never quite enough 

Of anything to see the job right through. 
And Burma, where it’s all retreat! retreat! 
Not that them ruddy Japs 

Is better than our lads, but just because 
We can’t get there to help. ... 

Then there’s the raids: 

They ’re not so bad for them as has the luck, 
At least they cheers us up, but when all’s said 
Yer don’t get far on games of tip an’ run! 


But no one can’t win wars 

Without the troops .. . that’s what the papers say: 
And one fine day the whistle’s goin’ to blow 

And we’ll be up on the assembly line, 
Machine-guns, tanks and all... 


And then, please God, we’re goin’ to show the world ! 


J.S.H. 
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HEN Horace W. Cupper, 

sometimes called “The Father 

of Scientific Management,” 
provided kneeling-mats for the cleaners 
of his sail-cloth mill he started some- 
thing. It is a far cry from the specious 
days of 1837 to the seemingly spacious 
days of 1942, but the technical 
efficiency experts of to-day would be 
the first to acknowledge their debt of 
gratitude to the pioneering genius of 
Horace W. Cupper. Kneeling-mats 
were but one of a stream of ideas that 
poured from the fertile brain of this 
benevolent industrialist. One recalls in 
particular his efforts to abolish office- 
fatigue by the provision of lighter 
paper-weights, self-balancing ledgers, 
corkscrews and multiplication-tables. 
It is indeed fitting that this further 
series of documents extracted from the 
Suggestion Box of the Snacker and 
Diplocket Small Things Co. (1928), 
Ltd., should be prefaced by some 
mention of the master. 

“I think you ought to know,” writes 
Mechanic 0723, “that your motion- 
study agent, Mr. Carper, is exceeding 
his duties. While we tolerate his stop- 
watch methods during working hours, 
we resent most strongly his attempts 
to dragoon us into what he calls 
‘Standard Eating Time.’ He says that 
too much time is wasted in the canteen 
and he believes that he can prove to 
the management that the lunch hour 
- might well be cut to ten minutes. By 
means of a marked acceleration in the 
rate of chewing (the. tempo is set by a 
metronome), by the scientific distribu- 
tion and arrangement of cutlery and 
condiments, and by the elimination 
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of conversation and the postprandial 
smoke, he claims that a common eating 
time can be established and 2,056 man- 
hours of production saved per day. 
So far Mr. Carper has not attempted to 
put his theories to the test, but if he 
does you may be certain that I, for one, 
shall object.” 

An interesting note from a Mrs. 
Sonnenschein comes next. She writes: 
“Last week my wage packet was short 
by five and ninepence. Naturally I 
made inquiries and was told that the 
deduction was due to income tax (I 
think he called it). This trumped-up 
excuse is sheer robbery, and unless the 
amount is repaid this week I intend to 
take the matter to court.” ‘ 

“T would so much like you to know 
how happy I am in my new job,” 
writes Godfrey Nicholas, ‘and how I 
feel somehow part of the great effort 
which simply must bring us through 
these dark days to a future bright 
with hope. I used to think that manual 
toil was, shall we say, a lower form of 
service, but I know now that I was 
wrong. All the men are so wonderful. 
They have their little worries, I am 
sure—worries that I feel I could share 
if they would let me—but their 
personal troubles are not allowed to 
interfere with their simply marvellous 
efforts. When all is over I suppose I 
shall go back to my column in the 
Daily Image, but I shall go back with 
a very heavy heart.” 

Miss Peggy Junket, a canteen 
waitress, writes: ‘I think it would be a 
good idea to hold some sort of a beauty 
competition during the summer. The 
idea is that all the pretty girl employees 
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parade in bathing costumes and the 
judges (Mr. Hudson and our Mr. John, 
for example) pick the prettiest to be 
Tank Queen or Depth-Charge Queen 
for 1942-1943. I think such an event 
would stimulate production. Please do 
not think that I am making this 
suggestion because I was Railway 
Queen of Hashleigh Junction for three 
consecutive -years.” 

The last note of this selection comes 
from Mechanic No. 7085. He writes: 
“I have now concluded my private 
experiments on the effect of music on 
production. They were conducted in 
my study under conditions identical 
with those found in the tank assembly 
sheds. My wife and I tested the whole 
of my extensive library of gramophone 
records with each and every operation. 
We find that operation 5 (counter- 
sinking ‘release’ rivets) is eurhyth- 
mically sympathetic to Moskwitzski’s 
Toccata and Fugue in E (Allegretto 
ma non troppo); that operation 9 
(sand papering) is best performed to 
a comparatively unknown Chinese 
arrangement of ‘Full Fathom Five...’ 
and that operation 17 (reverse-gear 
assembly) is closely related to the 
Italian National Anthem.” 


° ° 


Too Cool? 


i the struggle is titanic, 
Up to now we have avoided panic 
And followed our accustomed rule 

Of keeping, if possible, 

Some of us, sometimes, 


Almost a little too cool. A.W. B. 





ACANTHUS. 


“You wouldn’t believe the overtime I put in on this gun.” 
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